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COLLEGE LIFE TO-DAY 



BY RANDOLPH SII/LIMAN BOURNE 



Those persons who form their impressions of college life 
from the writings of the elderly gentlemen who see in the 
modern college little hut a hothed of vice and drunkenness, 
or of the ardent alumni, newly converted to democracy, who 
see in it simply a caste-system hased on social mummery 
and superstition, would be much surprised were they to turn 
hack their years and enter college to-day as average youths, 
with moderate allowances and no particular social prestige. 
They would find themselves very much at home, and they 
would discover that the largest and solidest element in col- 
lege life was still the crowd of non-fraternity, non-influential, 
ordinary men like themselves. To he sure they would not 
find that homogeneity of their fathers' college, that same- 
ness of intellectual background and college interests that 
made college life a real education in friendship and person- 
ality. The college population is too heterogeneous to-day, 
and the interests too diversified, to make possible that kind 
of an education. The college man's education to-day, both 
curricular and extra-curricular, is extensive rather than in- 
tensive. But it must be more interesting, and it makes up in 
breadth what it loses in depth. The college is no more that 
sheltered world where one dreamed away four years of ideal 
life with men of one's own class and one's own prejudices, 
but a real arena where almost every type of American 
citizen that a man will meet in his later life is represented, 
and where many of the problems of business and manage- 
ment come before him in miniature for solution. And the col- 
lege man of to-day, if he is wise, will take advantage of his 
opportunities and throw himself open to all these currents, 
make friends of men of every type, and go out into business 
and professional life with an intimate understanding, and 
one that could have been acquired in no other possible way, 
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of the forces and people that make up our bustling, disor- 
derly, complex American life. 

Unfortunately our attention has been focused lately on 
the group of men to whom this sort of an education does not 
appeal — -men who are attracted to college, not by the op- 
portunity to mingle with their fellows, but by the opportunity 
to set themselves off from them. This class is composed 
largely of the scions of our newly rich, well-fed, ' ' hustling, ' ' 
middle-class families, the sires of whom, having missed a 
college education themselves, desire it for their sons, as a 
kind of supervenient social grace. Coming to college with 
these ideals of social prestige — in many cases a prestige pre- 
carious at home and only to be manufactured with the aid of 
the fraternities at college — and without the semblance of 
an intellectual background, these men gravitate together; 
and get in the end just what they came for, at little cost to 
the college. Now, these men, although so much is heard in 
the outside world about their fraternities and club-houses, 
are actually in a decided minority in the college world, and 
their genuine significance in college affairs is in most colleges 
much smaller than even what their numbers would indicate. 
They pay the penalty for their exclusiveness and secrecy by 
being ignored or despised by the vast majority of the campus. 
The average American youth is no social climber, and he 
feels not a pang at his social inferiority on the campus, an in- 
feriority which, even with " Skulls and Bones " and " Gold 
Coasts," is so intangible that nobody notices it. Whether 
this statement would be equally true of the girls' colleges, 
only one deeply versed in American feminine psychology 
could say. The position of the wealthy college man, though 
so menacing and formidable to the eyes of the outside world, 
is to the college man on the campus itself almost pathetic. 
For all the carefully cultivated social prestige and exclusive- 
ness which mean so much to the aristocrat's pride the aver- 
age college man, far from longing for, would not take as a 
gift. 

The actual political manipulation of offices and manager- 
ships on the campus, which is popularly supposed to be in 
the hands of the aristocratic fraternities, is performed, as a 
rule, by lesser members whose aristocratic title is not yet 
quite clear, and who must make up their lack by diligent ser- 
vice in the cause of excluding the " unpresentable " from 
participation in campus activities. It can be said, therefore, 
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almost without qualification, that the aristocratic class is 
a nonentity in general campus affairs. Their interests 
are confined to their own little circle or club, and they 
pass through college unknown to the rank and file. Political 
ability is not confined to any one class, and college politics, 
evidenced in the contests for managerships of athletic teams, 
editorships of publications, officers of societies, appeal to all 
types of men. The line of cleavage of parties is usually be- 
tween the ' ' good fellow ' ' type, with some social luster, and 
the ambitious, serious, but rather " unpresentable " class 
which desires office or honor. Where, as at Columbia, many 
offices are filled by general student vote, there are alliances 
of factions and societies, and exciting contests, which tax all 
the abilities of the student politicians who run them. Where 
there is race feeling, the lines may be drawn very closely 
and much excitement created by contests. As in real life, it 
is the man who cares who gets the offices. Diffidence is pretty 
severely punished in college life, while ambition is fairly sure 
to be rewarded. The poor man is under no handicap directly 
in the contest for offices on the campus, but he has the indirect 
handicap of being unable to keep the pace with the wealthier 
fellows, so that in all activities which require a liberal ex- 
penditure of money he is almost as effectually excluded as if 
there was direct malice against him. 

Nevertheless, the poor man is the salt of the college to-day. 
In all the large colleges the most striking phenomenon of late 
years has been the large increase in the number of men who 
are working their way through college, or partially sup- 
porting themselves. Men are attracted to the large colleges, 
like Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, and Pennsylvania, because 
of the city advantages, and come in all the spirit of an ad- 
venturer, trusting to pick up in the city work that will carry 
them through their course. Most of these men have had some 
experience in business or in " roughing it "before they come, 
and they give a very distinctive tone to a college and make 
their presence strongly felt, because of that added experience 
and a certain self-reliant outlook on life that is very stimu- 
lating to those with whom they come in contact. The im- 
mense contrast is noticeable at once between them and their 
unfortunate dependent classmates, who draw for all their 
wants on the family purse. Since the former have come to 
college for the purpose of getting something out of it, and not 
of rubbing off on themselves a little social gilding, they take 
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things rather seriously, both inside and outside of the class- 
room. But since much of their time is taken up with earn- 
ing their living, they do not have the chance to become 
"grinds," and, on the principle that the more work a man has 
to do the better he economizes his time, these self-supporting 
men usually have time for participation in campus activities, 
usually of the literary, dramatic, or musical kind. Societies 
of this nature are among the most encouraging signs of col- 
lege life to-day. They are spontaneous, democratic, and sim- 
ple, and usually based on some interest of real cultural 
value. They provide association and interest for the more 
intellectual and talented men of the college, and a full list 
of them includes almost every variety of subject that an edu- 
cated person might be expected to have interest in. Har- 
vard has dozens of such small societies, from the Italian Cir- 
cle to the Pierian Sodality; Columbia has its Deutscher 
Verein, Societe Francaise, Circolo Italiano, besides literary 
and dramatic clubs galore. New clubs are springing up con- 
stantly, and, while they do not all live, there are usually 
enough to furnish every man in the college with a circle of 
congenial friends with a common and worthy interest. The 
colleges usually recognize such societies as perhaps the 
most stimulating feature of campus life, and encourage them 
by giving them club-rooms and even appropriations of 
money to carry on their work. In the white glare of the 
big social clubs, we forget the quiet work these humbler so- 
cieties do, with nominal dues, with no elaborate organization, 
and with a serious purpose. Many a man in my own class 
will look back, I am sure, and confess that a large part of his 
education in college came from the constant association 
around some editorial board of a college paper or in some 
small society where bright men stimulated one another's wits 
and gave the spur to one another's ability. 

These humbler societies mean much to the college life of 
the less favored men of the campus. Not only the poor but 
the alien we have always with us. The latter lias been push- 
ing into the Eastern colleges of late years with a vigor and 
persistency that cause the more timorous alumni to fear that 
some of these old-established institutions will be turned into 
foreign seminaries. As the immigrant families rise slowly 
in the social scale, they begin — unlike the immigrant of fifty 
years ago, when a college education was not reckoned as an 
indispensable part of a man's equipment — to make every 
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effort to send their boys to college. College is now the pre- 
requisite for entrance to a profession, the universal gateway 
to everything besides manual or business labor. College thus 
draws in of necessity the ambitious men of all classes and 
races. These aliens are naturally clannish, and their foreign 
ways and uncouthness create a lively amount of race preju- 
dice which is a disturbing force in college life. A part at 
least of the aristocratic evil can be traced to this cause. To 
the social congeniality is added a racial congeniality which 
makes the native-born draw closer together and accentuates 
their own exclusiveness. Unless there is some radical altera- 
tion in this spirit, for men who are not big enough to break 
through, college life will make a man hopelessly provincial 
and narrow. For those, on the other hand, who can get along 
without prejudice, the foreign-born prove a stimulating in- 
fluence. Their seriousness, energy, and ability make them 
most effective in the more weighty campus interests, and 
their personalities, as a rule, make them most interesting as 
acquaintances. All the educative influence of college life is 
lost unless advantage is taken of all the opportunities to 
meet every sort of a person and rub up against every kind of 
a mind. The best thing about the college to-day is its 
heterogeneity, and it is just the advantage of living in a so- 
ciety of so many varied types and personalities that the aver- 
age college man bids fair to lose, through his mistaken preju- 
dices. Democracy in the colleges should not be enjoined 
upon young men as a painful duty, but as a privilege. Any 
man who is not democratic to the widest extent in college sim- 
ply does not know what he is missing. College on its face is 
a real intellectual democracy where every man has the same 
status and where the only privileged classes are based on in- 
tellectual ability. It would do no harm if these class-room 
standards could be adapted for use in the campus world. 
There is no place, it would seem, where one could be so 
safely democratic as in college. Friendship with a man on 
the campus does not mean incorporating him into the family 
circle at home; it is simply a personal relation. Campus 
activities involve so few social functions and require so 
small a modicum of social adaptability that one runs little 
risk of the embarrassment of betraying the social ineligibility 
of one 's friends. Yet good men continue to defend exclusive- 
ness, failing to realize that their day is past, that the real 
college life of to-day is democratic. This is the life of the 
tol. cxovi. — no. 682 24 
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average, undistinguished man and the spontaneous small so- 
cieties. The life of the " frats," the club-houses, the teas, and 
the great events of a " Prom week " that looms so large in 
the newspapers hut cause scarcely a ripple on the campus, 
is a life detached, exterior to the real spirit of the college, 
which no amount of ingenuity or sophistry can ever make 
a really vital part of college life. The great majority of the 
campus goes quietly ahout its business, unaware even of the 
existence of these affairs. " They are not for us," it says. 

There is one superstition of college life that seems to he 
happily waning. That is, that a college exists for its athletic 
teams. The last decade has been the golden age of athletics, 
and athletics have been the source of that exaggerated pa- 
triotism and provincial jingoism that is miscalled college 
spirit. But the demoralization of college athletics, the 
shameless conditions of actual or semi-professionalism in 
college teams — much of it, sad to say, supported and en- 
couraged by wealthy alumni in a mistaken attempt to win 
glory and renown for alma mater — has been pretty effec- 
tively revealed in the magazines. The opposition to football 
was one of the symptoms of a reaction that was bound to 
come, and in colleges where football has been abolished or 
circumscribed in its activities the results have been only ex- 
cellent. The really harmful effect of football on college life 
is that it drains off college sentiment and athletic interest 
into a narrow channel ; the ideal becomes to turn out a small 
picked body of gladiators, whose business is to win and al- 
ways to win, instead of a college of well-trained strong and 
healthy men. The few get the training and the rest look on. 
All true sporting spirit, the love of play for its own sake, is 
perverted into an interest in the end. The circumscription 
of inter-collegiate sports means a great increase in the in- 
terest in intra-collegiate sports, where a vastly greater num- 
ber of men can play, and where the issue is less significant, 
and real amateur playing possible. Track, baseball, and 
tennis get their fair share; a well-rounded athletic life is 
achieved and the college at large immeasurably benefited, 
even if it bo longer draws thousands to its great combats. 
This democratization of athletics is another encouraging sign 
of college life to-day. In a sense it is a return to the spirit 
of the earlier college, but a return with all the benefit of the 
experience and, best of all, the equipment of the big years of 
athletic glory. 
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All these influences have their effect on scholarship, but it 
is doubtful whether scholarship, in the sense of a real intel- 
lectual interest, has deteriorated as much as some critics of 
the colleges would have us believe. The invasion of wealthy 
men with their interest in social position and their meager 
spiritual background has been offset by a growing number of 
self-reliant men with a serious purpose. The general average 
of scholarship is probably as high as it ever was. Those who 
bemoan the fate of the classics forget that a host of inter- 
esting courses have been introduced into the colleges of late 
years which provide much the discipline that the old cur- 
ricula did, but which are vital and timely and of real signifi- 
cance to the life about the college man — courses in modern 
literatures, economics and politics, history and sociology. 
The new sociological course is proving more than a substitute 
for the classics in the success with which the new subjects 
are being taught as direct answers to practical problems 
of modern life. The new emphasis is already showing results 
in stimulating the intellectual life of the college; the college 
is actually producing that rare but indispensable type — and 
in ever-increasing numbers — the man with an interest in, 
and critical knowledge of, the world around him. The new 
type of scholar at his best is a man with a free-handed, open- 
hearted hospitality to ideas and a sympathetic imagination 
for all the facts of life and the thoughts of men, rather than a 
hoarder of an indiscriminate mass of intellectual wealth. 
"When a score of undergraduates form a circle for the discus- 
sion of comparative religion, as was done last winter at Cor- 
nell; or a group of juniors and seniors meet twice a month 
to hear and discuss a paper on some philosophical or artistic 
question, as was done at Columbia, there would seem to be 
little need to worry about the intellectual quality of the col- 
lege man. Spontaneous intellectual life like this has no room 
for the ' ' grind ' ' or the prig ; they are both becoming as rare 
even as the professional " rah-rah " man in the big colleges. 
It sounds strange to the outside world to hear that there 
is real thinking and discussing done by the undergraduate, 
only because it has been led by contemporary writers to be- 
lieve that the college was an intellectual waste. Looked at 
from the inside, however, as I have attempted to show, the 
" cultural " interests, as we may term them, hold their own 
equally with the athletics. Their societies and their meet- 
ings or performances, if the societies are dramatic or mu- 
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sical, are what are actually talked about on the campus. The 
" high society " life is esoteric and veiled. The life of the 
average man, mixing democratically with all kinds of men, 
picking his friends according to their congenial interests 
and picturesque personality, and never for their social posi- 
tion, active in some form of athletics and in one or two of 
the small societies, talking perhaps more than he reads, but 
awake to ideas of larger import than his own little world, 
and learning much from the sparks that he strikes from his 
companions and the criticisms he makes of his teachers and 
books, neither priggish nor trivial, neither dull nor hilarious, 
suspectible to all the best currents of the life around him, 
knowing his professors as men, and his companions as fellow- 
adventurers in the " enterprise of learning " — such a life I 
like to think of as typical of the best of college life, and 
the spirit which it represents, as the true college spirit, the 
spirit which appreciates most profoundly, and sheds most 
glory upon, alma mater and her fair name. The materials 
for such a spirit and such a life are all there in the modern 
college. The men who are living it to-day, though perhaps 
the strong minority that is the salt of the earth, are living 
the life that is to be the college life of the majority in the 
near future. For it is a life that truly educates and truly 
nourishes. 

Randolph Silliman Boubnb. 



